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Diplomacy,  development  and  defense  form  the  three  primary  pillars  of  US  foreign  policy 
used  to  “engage”  and  “shape”  a  global  strategic  environment.  Over  the  past  decade,  a 
variety  of  critics  have  noted  the  lack  of  US  interagency  coordination  in  its  international 
engagement  and  shaping  efforts.  This  paper  contends  that  although  formal  interagency 
structures  and  processes  have  improved  and  do  exist  at  the  national  and  country  team 
level,  the  lack  of  an  authoritative  interagency  mechanism  at  the  regional  level  inhibits 
unified  action  in  the  conduct  of  shaping  operations.  To  develop  this  argument,  this  paper 
focuses  on  the  challenges  of  policy  development,  and  subsequent  implementation  at 
our  US  Missions  abroad.  This  paper  highlights  attempts  to  improve  interagency 
collaboration  and  recommends  potential  courses  of  action.  Recommendations  include: 
a  reconfiguration  of  the  Unified  Command  Plan  from  a  DoD-centric,  to  an  NSC-lite 
centric  organization,  a  revamped  approach  to  planning  at  the  Embassy  level,  and 
consideration  of  an  interagency  “Goldwater-Nichols  Act.” 


The  Challenge  of  Unified  Action  in  Shaping  the  Strategic  Environment 

National  renewal  and  global  leadership  are  cornerstones  of  the  2010  National 
Security  Strategy.1  While  national  renewal  primarily  addresses  economic  recovery, 
global  leadership  calls  for  collective  action  to  “shape  an  international  system  that  can 
meet  the  challenges  of  our  time.”2  Such  challenges  not  only  include  terrorism, 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  war,  but  also  include  inequality, 
economic  instability,  environmental  destruction,  food  security  and  dangers  to  public 
health.3  Hence,  the  need  to  collectively  engage,  develop,  and  shape  the  international 
community  is  more  important  now  than  arguably  at  any  time  in  our  nation’s  history. 

In  attempting  to  fulfill  this  stated  NSS  objective,  mission  focused  USG 
departments  and  agencies  have  sought  to  coordinate  and  increase  their  international 
“shaping”  and  “engagement”  operations.  For  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  (DoS)  and 
the  US  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID)  this  equates  to  “diplomacy”  and 
“development.”  Although  DoS  and  USAID  may  be  the  lead  federal  agencies  in  this 
area,  they  are  not  the  only  stakeholders  or  players.4  All  federal  agencies  play  a  role  in 
US  foreign  relations  and  in  shaping  the  global  strategic  environment  with  or  without 
foreign  assistance  funding.  Our  collective  global  interactions,  even  at  the  tactical  and 
operational  level,  have  a  shaping  effect  on  the  state  and  non-state  actors  with  which  we 
engage.  Beyond  DoS  and  USAID,  the  most  notable  player  is  the  US  Department  of 
Defense  (DoD),  which  refers  to  such  activities  as  “Phase  0  Operations”5  and  uses  the 
phrase  “unified  action”  to  describe  the  synergistic  use  of  national  power  for  a  specified 
end-state.6 

Diplomacy,  development  and  defense  (increasingly  referred  to  as  the  3D’s)  form 
the  three  primary  pillars  of  US  foreign  policy.7  The  3Ds  are  used  to  “engage”  and 


“shape”  a  global  strategic  environment  in  pursuit  of  the  vision  provided  in  the  National 
Security  Strategy.  Over  the  past  decade,  a  host  of  think  tanks,  academia,  legislators 
and  policy  makers  have  expressed  concern  over  the  imbalance  of  our  3D  efforts.  Much 
of  the  debate  stems  from  our  wars  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,8  but  is  in  fact  much  broader 
and  includes  the  perceived  militarization  of  US  foreign  policy.  In  response  to  such 
criticism,  executive  and  legislative  action  has  led  to  positive  steps  toward  improving 
interagency  coordination.9  Nevertheless,  the  coordinated  interagency  projection  of  our 
national  power  to  shape  the  strategic  environment  remains  deficient. 

Despite  our  best  efforts,  we  are  not  organized  as  an  interagency  community  to 
allow  for  effective  engagement  and  shaping  required  by  the  2010  National  Security 
Strategy.  Although  formal  interagency  structures  and  processes  exist  at  the  national 
and  country  team  level,  the  lack  of  an  authoritative  interagency  mechanism  at  the 
regional  level  inhibits  unified  action  in  the  conduct  of  shaping  operations.  To  develop 
this  argument,  this  paper  focuses  on  the  challenges  of  policy  development,  and 
subsequent  implementation  at  our  US  Missions  abroad.10  This  paper  explains  several 
remedial  attempts  to  improve  interagency  collaboration  at  the  operational  level  and 
recommends  several  potential  courses  of  action.  Specific  recommendations  include: 

-  A  reconfiguration  of  the  Unified  Command  Plan  from  a  DoD-centric,  to  an 
NSC-lite  centric  organization. 

-  A  revamped  approach  to  planning  at  the  Embassy  level  to  ensure  regional 
unity  of  effort. 

-  Legislative  consideration  for  a  new  “Goldwater-Nichols  Act”11  to  guarantee 
interagency  “unified  action” 
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Policy  Development  and  Implementation  Challenge 


National  security  policy  begins  with  the  President  of  the  United  States.  President 
Obama  clearly  outlines  in  his  opening  letter  in  the  2010  National  Security  Strategy  the 
need  for  increased  U.S.  international  engagement  and  leadership.  Beyond 
strengthening  traditional  alliances,  President  Obama  seeks  to  utilize  national  influence 
to  build  “new  and  deeper  partnerships  in  every  region,  and  strengthen  international 
standards  and  institutions.”12  He  adds,  “engagement  is  no  end  in  itself,”  and  provides  a 
vision  of  the  global  community/strategic  community  that  our  engagement/influence 
seeks  to  shape.  Specifically: 

The  international  order  we  seek  is  one  that  can  resolve  the  challenges  of 
our  times  -  countering  violent  extremism  and  insurgency;  stopping  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  securing  nuclear  materials;  combatting  a 
changing  climate  and  sustaining  global  growth;  helping  countries  feed 
themselves  and  care  for  the  sick;  resolving  and  preventing  conflict,  while 
also  healing  its  wounds.”13 

The  pursuit  of  such  an  international  order  requires  the  collective  utilization  of  US 
national  power,  prestige  and  influence  both  in  and  outside  of  government.  This  is 
especially  true  given  today’s  volatile,  uncertain,  complex,  and  ambiguous  (VUCA)  global 
strategic  environment. 

Indeed,  most  key  international  strategic  estimates  portray  an  era  of  persistent 
conflict  that  will  last  for  the  foreseeable  future.14  As  implied  in  the  NSS,  such  an 
environment  necessitates  a  continual  application  of  national  power  and  influence 
through  unified  action  on  friends  and  foe  alike  in  order  to  pursue  our  core  national 
interests.  Short  of  unforeseen  contingencies,  the  preponderance  of  this  national 
power15  projection  occurs  during  times  of  relative  peace  through  our  use  of  diplomacy, 
development  and  defense.  More  succinctly,  unified  action  is  required  during  the  conduct 
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of  shaping  operations  to  achieve  national  objectives.  The  policy  and  implementation 
challenge  is  to  apply  the  correct  amount  of  national  power  in  the  correct  interagency 
ratio16  to  allow  for  the  required  “comprehensive  engagement”  required  in  the  National 
Security  Strategy. 

The  National  Security  Strategy  serves  as  the  base  document  of  US  national 
security  and  foreign  policy.  U.S.  Presidents  since  1947  have  utilized  the  National 
Security  Council  (NSC)  in  varying  degrees  of  effectiveness  to  develop  and  oversee  the 
implementation  of  national  security  and  foreign  policy  directives.17  Since  President 
Eisenhower,  subsequent  administrations  have  struggled  to  horizontally  integrate  the 
interagency  elements  “from  the  NSC  staff  to  the  country  teams  in  the  field.”18  Despite 
NSC  policy  development  over  the  past  five  decades,  the  interagency  community  has 
struggled  to  efficiently  coalesce  national  power  through  unified  action  at  the  country 
team  level.  The  2009  Project  on  National  Security  Reform  cites  several  endemic 
structural  problems  that  lead  to  this  inefficiency.  They  include: 

1)  Current  national  security  interagency  system  does  not  facilitate 
horizontal  coordination; 

2)  There  is  little  deliberate  and  regular  assessment  of  policy  outcomes  that 
minimizes  constructive  feedback; 

3)  Lack  of  alignment  among  agencies  and  departments  on  what 
constitutes  national  security  challenges  and  opportunities  means; 

4)  Weak  integrating  structures  are  dominated  by  strong  functional  areas, 
which  lead  to  competitive  discussion  versus  constructive  dialogue; 

5)  Strong  functional  organizations  control  and  often  thwart  policy 
implementation; 

6)  The  system  is  unable  to  resource  the  full  range  of  required  capabilities 
for  national  priority  missions; 
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7)  Weak  integrating  structures  and  presidential  delegation  recur  at  the 
regional  level; 

8)  Country-level  unity  of  purpose  and  effort  is  limited  by  perception  by 
embassy  staff  that  ambassadors  and  chiefs  of  mission  (COMs)  act  like 
State  department  rather  than  presidential  representatives; 

9)  Ineffective  interagency  mechanisms  confuse  multilateral  actors  and 
permit  departments  and  agencies  the  discretion  to  interpret  U.S.  policy 
and  strategy; 

10)  Implementation  of  interagency  policy  is  poorly  integrated  and 
resourced.  Authorities  and  appropriations  flow  through  traditional 
departments  and  agencies  making  interagency  implementation  rare.19 

The  NSC  must  contend  with  two  significant  process  challenges  that  contribute  to  these 

shortcomings. 

The  first  is  a  result  of  the  current  global  VUCA  environment  and  the  sheer 
volume  of  activities  the  NSC  must  manage  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Although  the  NSC 
consists  of  the  principal  leaders  of  our  most  powerful  and  influential  governmental 
departments  and  agencies  (DoS,  DoD  etc.),  the  world  is  a  very  busy  place  and  it  is 
virtually  impossible  for  these  senior  leaders  to  maintain  a  continual  situational 
awareness  on  the  entirety  of  global  affairs  to  allow  for  informed  decisions.20  As  stated  by 
Michelle  Flournoy,  much  of  their  time  is  consumed  by  the  “tyranny  of  the  inbox”  that 
“often  becomes  the  tyranny  of  managing  today’s  crises.”21  In  her  2006  article  “Strategic 
Planning  for  National  Security:  A  New  Project  Solarium,”  Ms.  Flournoy  advocated  for  a 
development  of  an  interagency  national  security  strategy  that  included  implementation, 
budget  and  assessment  instructions  in  order  to  correct  the  NSC  deficiencies 
experienced  since  the  Eisenhower  administration.22 

Although  the  interagency  has  taken  great  steps  since  2006,  as  of  2012,  no  such 
interagency  long-term  strategic  planning  mechanism  exists.  Similar  to  previous 
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Administrations,  President  Obama  established  the  NSC  as  “the  principal  forum  for 
consideration  of  national  security  policy  issues  requiring  Presidential  determination.”23 
The  President’s  broad  sweeping  NSS  remains  the  key  document  by  which  departments 
and  agencies  derive  organizational  priorities.  The  lack  of  significant  lower  level  holistic 
interagency  strategic  planning  hinders  unified  action  in  shaping  operations.24 

Of  course,  each  of  the  principals  commands  significant  staffs  that  facilitate  issue 
tracking  and  NSC  level  discussions.  Much  of  the  regional  policy  discussions  occur  at 
the  Interagency  Planning  Committee  (IPC)  level;  however,  these  are  beltway 
discussions,  not  all-inclusive,  and  many  of  the  invited  participants  advocate 
organizational  versus  national  interests.25  The  point  here  is  not  to  disparage  NSC 
decision-making  ability,  rather  to  reinforce  the  enormity  of  effort  required  in  developing 
national  level  policy,  let  alone  conduct  strategic  planning  and  implementation  follow  on 
more  than  a  handful  of  priority  issues. 

As  a  result,  NSC  guidance  regarding  “comprehensive  engagement”  and 
“shaping”  is  at  best  broad  for  specific  high  priority  countries  and  at  worst  non-existent 
for  countries  in  lower  priority  regions.  Beyond  the  National  Security  Strategy,  the  next 
time  a  country  specific  “whole  of  government”  document  is  produced  is  at  the  country 
level.  US  Ambassadors  serving  in  US  Missions  abroad  are  responsible  for  developing  a 
three  year  “Integrated  Country  Strategy”  from  disparate  members  of  the  “country  team” 
each  with  varying  resources  and  agendas.26  Some  Ambassadors  do  this  well  while 
others  do  not.27  Short  of  the  country  team  level,  individual  agencies  are  responsible  for 
deriving  and  interpreting  policy  guidance  “in  collaboration  with,”  but  not  necessarily 
beholden  to  other  agencies.28  Most  of  the  subsequent  interagency  problems  arise  from 
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the  gap  created  by  lack  of  capacity  or  integration  between  the  national  and  country 
team  level.29 

This  is  due  to  a  significant  amount  of  bureaucratic  distance  from  policy  inception 
to  implementation  that  leads  to  policy,  budgeting  and  programing  dissonance.  As 
individual  agencies  develop  strategic  plans  in  pursuit  of  national  policy  they  may 
consider  the  other  interagency  stakeholders,  but  ultimately  need  to  develop  plans 
utilizing  their  core  competencies.  This  allows  slightly  different  interpretations  and 
direction  of  strategic  level  policy  guidance  by  the  organizations  represented  in  the  NSC 
and  especially  during  the  conduct  of  shaping  operations.  For  DoD,  DoS,  and  USAID  the 
tendency  will  be  for  each  to  interpret  policy,  develop  strategies,  and  advocate  for 
resources  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  core  competencies’  of  defense,  diplomacy  or 
development.  By  the  time  departments  and  agencies  receive  direction  and  resources  at 
the  country  team  level,  the  whole  of  government  approach  developed  at  the  NSC  may 
no  longer  be  aligned. 

To  make  this  case,  this  paper  will  evaluate  policy  and  planning  guidance  from  the 
national  level  to  the  point  of  application  at  the  numerous  US  Embassies  throughout  the 
world.  The  DoS  and  USAID  are  the  clear  and  mandated  lead  for  implementation  of  US 
foreign  policy  to  include  diplomatic  and  developmental  efforts  abroad.  Nevertheless, 
“oversight  and  direction  are  not  equivalent  to  coordination.”30  Furthermore,  given  the 
current  global  strategic  environment,  all  elements  of  national  power  are  stakeholders 
and  each  has  vested  organizational  mission  requirements  also  stemming  from  the  NSS 
and  NSC  guidance.  Each  organization  interprets  the  National  Security  Strategy 
according  to  its  own  derived  mission,  budgetary  goals  and  institutional  objectives.  Each 
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organization  then  interprets  and  develops  supporting  strategies/directives  through 
multiple  layers  of  bureaucracy  down  to  implementation  at  the  individual  country  level. 
The  US  Ambassador,  as  the  President’s  direct  representative,  is  subsequently  charged 
to  coalesce  potentially  unaligned  individual  agency  efforts  to  ensure  compliance  with 
national  strategic  direction.31 

The  greatest  example  of  the  potential  for  policy  and  programming  dissonance  is 
seen  through  the  DoD.  The  DoD  at  its  highest  organizational  level  derives  its  mission 
from  the  National  Security  Strategy  to  develop  multiple  defense  related  documents 
citing  the  need  to  engage,  build  partnerships,  and  provide  security  and  defense. 
Principal  among  these  are  the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  (QDR),  the  National 
Military  Strategy  (NMS),  the  Guidance  for  the  Employment  of  Force  (GEF)  and  the  Joint 
Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP).32 

The  Combatant  Commands  subsequently  develop  their  own  plans  that  are  then 
supported  by  plans  from  the  services.  Joint  Doctrine  calls  for  Geographical  Combatant 
Commands  (GCC)  to  coordinate  their  security  cooperation  plans  with  interagency 
stakeholders  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  planning  process  to  ensure  unity  of  effort; 
however,  there  is  no  legal  mechanism  to  ensure  this  occurs.33  Combatant  Command 
Plans  then  provide  direction  to  Embassy  security  cooperation  officers  (SCO)  who  are 
responsible  for  integrating  DoD  goals/objectives  into  the  Embassy  Integrated  Country 
Strategy,  which  is  also  referred  to  as  the  Ambassador’s  plan.  By  the  time  the  SCO 
receives  Combatant  Command  direction,  several  staffs  at  varying  levels  have 
interpreted  guidance  and  provided  input  allowing  for  potential  dissonance  from  initial 
national  level  guidance.  Interagency  contributions  to  the  GCC  plan  are  only  as  good  as 
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the  interagency  partners  contributions  involved  in  the  planning  process.  Repeat  this 
process  for  the  entirety  of  departments  and  agencies  operating  in  a  specific  country,  to 
include  independent  resourcing,  and  one  can  gain  a  glimpse  at  the  potential  challenges 
in  obtaining  unity  of  effort  during  the  conduct  of  shaping  operations. 

In  other  words,  policy  at  the  level  of  the  NSC,  at  least  theoretically,  is  developed 
using  a  whole  of  government  approach.  The  problems  surface  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
“whole  of  government”  entity  between  the  NSC  and  individual  country  teams.  As  a 
result,  there  is  no  way  for  the  NSC  to  “hand  off”  a  policy  decision  to  a  regionally  focused 
interagency  body  for  execution.  Instead,  each  agency  with  a  stake  or  role  in  the  policy 
gives  guidance  inside  its  own  “stovepipe”  and  then  that  guidance  is  received  for 
execution  at  the  level  of  the  country  team  (assuming  the  policy  is  meant  to  be  executed 
in  that  country).  It  is  analogous  to  a  huge  game  of  “telephone”,  in  which  the  original 
“message”  from  the  NSC  is  often  distorted  or  garbled  by  each  agency  before  it  hits  a 
country  team  for  execution. 

Resultant  In  Country  Challenges 

As  mentioned,  the  US  Ambassador  to  any  specific  country  is  the  President’s 
direct  representative,  serves  as  the  chief  executive  officer,  and  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  integrating  the  elements  of  national  power  in  pursuit  of  national  goals  and  objectives. 
Nevertheless,  due  to  the  process  issues  mentioned  earlier,  the  parent-  organizations  of 
the  elements  of  national  power  represented  at  the  country  team  level  are  not 
necessarily  aligned.  Furthermore,  each  receives  operational  direction,  funding,  and 
authorities  from  their  parent  organizations,  which  may  have  distinct  priorities  and  lines 
of  effort.  Varying  operational  and  strategic  end-states  at  times  trends  towards 
redundancy  and  at  times  competition. 
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For  example,  country  team  members  engage  and  seek  access  and  influence  with 
a  plethora  of  host  nation  actors  and  stakeholders  (IGOs,  NGOs,  OGOs)  in  the  conduct 
of  shaping  operations.  Each  of  these  country  team  members  will  have  different  tactical, 
operational  and  strategic  goals.  Given  the  policy  dissonance  described  earlier,  different 
organizations  subsequently  engage  host  nation  personnel  with  slightly  different 
agendas,  which  can  detract  from  unity  of  effort.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  countries 
where  our  departments  or  agencies  do  not  specifically  match  those  of  the  host  nation. 

As  a  result,  it  is  possible  for  multiple  embassy  officials  to  “engage”  the  same 
person/agency  each  with  different  end-states  and  vision  of  alignment  with  host  nation 
actors.34  This  “gang  tackle”  diplomacy  can  confuse  and  send  mixed  messages  to  our 
potential  partners. 

This  invariably  affects  unity  of  effort  in  shaping  operations.  For  example,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  have  US  Law  Enforcement  entities  engage  host  nation  military  forces  to 
conduct  law  enforcement-like  operations  due  to  inept  local  host  nation  police  forces.  At 
the  same  time,  the  USAID  and  the  DoS  may  be  engaging/shaping  the  same 
organization  to  promote  rule  of  law  and  organizational  missions  dissuading  the  military 
from  such  roles.35  All  are  valid  topics  for  diplomatic  engagement;  however,  the 
multilateralist  “shaping  engagements”  are  at  odds  and  potentially  send  mixed  messages 
to  the  host  nation  entity  we  purpose  to  influence.  According  to  the  Project  on  National 
Security  Reform,  “This  confusing  and  frustrating  situation  can  undermine  others’ 
willingness  to  collaborate  with  the  United  States.”36 

Without  unified  action,  the  agency  that  is  best  resourced  ultimately  gains  the 
“access  and  influence”  to  shape  the  strategic  environment  they  interpret  as  necessary, 
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which  may  not  be  aligned  with  the  rest  of  the  community.  Given  our  required  global 
defense  posture,  DoD  is  the  best-resourced  agency  engaging  stakeholders  in  the 
strategic  environment,  hence,  the  perceived  militarization  of  US  foreign  policy  over  the 
past  decade.37  The  lack  of  a  regional  level  directive  interagency  mechanism  to 
synchronize  efforts  allows  this  to  happen. 

Steps  Towards  Improvement 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  the  greater  academic  and  governmental  community  has 
expressed  concern  about  imbalance  of  our  shaping  efforts  abroad  and  the  lack  of 
interagency  cooperation.38  In  response,  executive  and  congressional  leadership  has 
sought  ways  to  improve  interagency  coordination  in  our  shaping  efforts  abroad.  These 
include: 

-  Inclusion  of  State  and  USAID  funding  into  the  national  security  budget 

-  Revamped  DoS  and  USAID  Planning  Mechanisms 

-  Increased  Interagency  Contact  Points  Beyond  NSC  and  Country  Team 

This  section  will  address  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  each  of  these  positive  steps  to 
improve  whole  of  government  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  shaping  operations. 

Inclusion  of  State  and  USAID  Funding  Into  the  National  Security  Budget 

Secretary  Clinton,  with  the  support  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  advocated  and  obtained  congressional  inclusion  of  diplomacy 
and  development  as  part  of  the  201 2  national  security  budget.39  Acknowledging  the 
need  for  whole  of  government  participation  in  national  security  affairs  is  a  positive  step 
forward  in  improving  our  collective  ability  to  project  an  appropriate  amount  of  national 
power,  and  in  the  correct  3D  ratio,  in  pursuit  of  the  objectives  listed  in  the  national 
security  strategy.  As  we  have  learned  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  there  is  no  pure  military 
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solution  just  as  there  is  no  pure  developmental  or  diplomatic  solution.  In  today’s  era  of 
persistent  conflict,  a  symbiotic  relationship  among  the  elements  of  national  power  is 
more  important  than  ever.  Despite  this  recognition,  inclusion  of  diplomacy  and 
development  in  the  national  security  budget  does  not  guarantee  adequate  funding  for 
diplomacy  and  developmental  activities.  In  a  201 1  speech,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  for  Management  and  Resources  expressed  concern  that  Congress  could  “decide 
to  shield  defense  spending  and  other  categories  by  cutting  everything  else.”40 

His  concern  is  not  unfounded.  In  response  to  the  need  for  broader  interagency 
authorities  to  respond  to  emergent  challenges,  Congress  passed  the  Global  Security 
Contingency  Fund  (GSCF).41  Unlike  previous  authorizations,  the  GSCF  is  based  upon 
interagency  cost  sharing  in  support  of  a  wide  variety  of  shaping  objectives.42  For  FY12, 
the  GSCF  authorized  DoD  and  DoS  to  transfer  up  to  $350  million  to  the  fund  on  an 
80/20  cost  share  basis  respectively.  In  its  FY13  budget  submission,  DoS  requested  a 
$25  million  appropriation  in  support  of  this  authorization.  DoD,  on  the  other  hand,  “did 
not  request  an  appropriation  or  any  new  transfer  authority.”43  This  suggests  hesitancy  to 
collaborate/share  funding  during  periods  of  fiscal  austerity. 

While  in  agreement  with  the  premise  of  diplomacy,  development  and  defense  as 
co-equal  tools  in  achieving  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals,  budgetary  machinations  alone  will 
not  solve  the  operational  integration  required  in  Phase  0.  In  most,  if  not  all,  contingency 
operations,  DoD  will  provide  the  preponderance  of  hard  assets  to  respond  even  if  it’s  in 
a  supporting  role.  As  such,  it  will  not  always  be  in  DoD’s  interest  to  request  and/or  share 
funds  that  limit  its  ability  to  respond  to  contingencies.  Shaping  is  broader  than  foreign 
assistance  funding,  training  and  equipping.  If  foreign  assistance  is  indeed  a  component 
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of  national  security,  it  should  be  wielded  as  such  to  include  a  defined  focus  and  desired 
operational  and  strategic  effect  coordinated  with  other  elements  of  national  power. 

Short  of  an  authoritative  mechanism  at  the  regional  and  operational  level  to  direct  the 
correct  mix  of  shaping  tools  -  diplomacy,  development  and  defense  -  there  will  be 
bureaucratic  and  institutional  level  hesitancy  to  consistently  participate. 

Revamped  DoS  and  USAID  Planning  Mechanisms 

A  key  component  to  asserting  DoS  and  USAID  lead  in  US  engagement  and 
shaping  is  the  2010  Quadrennial  Defense  and  Diplomacy  Review  (QDDR).44  Initiated  by 
Secretary  Clinton  in  2009,  the  QDDR  is  modeled  after  DoD’s  Quadrennial  Defense 
Review,  the  QDDR  focuses  on  developing  “civilian  power”  to  “practice  diplomacy,  carry 
out  developmental  projects,  and  prevent  and  respond  to  crises.”45  The  QDDR 
established  priorities  and  vision  for  improving  “civilian  power”  abroad  and  offered 
numerous  recommendations  to  improve  interagency  coordination. 

Similar  to  the  DoD’s  QDR,  the  QDDR  provides  an  institutional  vision  and  a  basis 
for  budget  justification,  but  does  not  provide  any  tangible  mechanism  beyond  reinforcing 
ambassadorial  leadership,  to  ensure  interagency  cooperation  at  the  regional  level.46 
Primarily  focusing  on  the  QDDRs  exclusion  of  interagency  lessons  learned  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  a  scathing  Center  for  Strategic  &  International  Studies  (CSIS)  report 
referred  to  the  QDDR  as  “laundry  lists  of  recommendations  that  are  not  prioritized, 
defined  in  enough  detail  to  be  credible  or  justified.”47 

The  QDDRs  emphasis  on  elevating  “civilian  power  alongside  military  power  as 
equal  pillars  of  US  foreign  policy”48  lends  some  credibility  to  the  CSIS  report.  While 
commendable  in  championing  a  US  foreign  policy  balanced  on  the  three  pillars  of 
diplomacy,  development  and  defense,  the  semantics  of  “civilian  power”  and  “military 
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power”  suggests  they  are  different.  Regarding  shaping  operations,  DoD,  DoS  and 
USAID  all  play  a  role  in  diplomacy,  development  and  defense.  At  the  country  level, 
defense  begins  with  diplomats  developing  a  political  climate  to  allow  for  defense 
cooperation.  Military  members  also  serve  as  diplomats  representing  US  interests 
abroad.  The  US  Chiefs  of  Mission/Ambassadors  abroad  do  not  represent  “civilian 
power”  or  “military  power,”  they  represent  national  power.  The  3Ds  are  symbiotic,  but  if 
treated  otherwise;  the  three  pillars  of  foreign  policy  become  the  three  “stovepipes”  of 
foreign  policy. 

Despite  the  criticism,  the  QDDR  has  led  to  some  new  and  innovative  approaches 
to  support  US  Chiefs  of  Missions  abroad,  which  will  improve  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of 
Phase  0  operations.  The  most  notable  of  these  changes  is  an  improved  policy  and 
strategy  oriented  planning  process  that  the  QDDR  refers  to  as  a  “top  down,  bottom  up” 
approach.49  DoS  utilizes  the  national  security  strategy  to  develop  its  overarching  goals 
and  vision  in  the  QDDR  and  receives  inputs  from  US  Chiefs  of  Mission  and  functional 
bureaus  to  develop  Joint  Regional  Strategies.50  US  Ambassadors  subsequently  develop 
three  year  “Integrated  Country  Strategies”  that  attempt  to  synchronize  the  entirety  of  the 
interagency  planning  effort  at  the  individual  country  level.51  While  commendable,  this 
new  planning  process  does  not  in  itself  eliminate  the  policy  dissonance  argued  earlier 
as  the  primary  authoritative  contact  points  for  planning  occur  only  at  the  national 
security  council  and  country  team  level. 

Increased  Interagency  Contact  Points  and  Collaboration 

To  reduce  this  dissonance  and  improve  interagency  regional  strategic  and 
operational  planning  synchronization  and  cooperation,  DoS/USAID  and  DoD  have 
increased  the  number  of  interagency  contact  points.  In  January  201 2,  DoD  and  DoS 
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signed  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  that  doubles  the  number  of  personnel 

exchanged  between  departments.52  The  departments  will  exchange  roughly  one 

hundred  liaisons  to  facilitate  and  eventually  institutionalize  cooperation.  Key  among 

these  exchanges  is  the  “first  ever  Foreign  Policy  Advisor  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 

Chiefs  of  Staff’53  and  a  2-star  military  officer  who  serves  as  the  Deputy  Assistant 

Secretary  in  the  DoS  Political-Military  Affairs  Bureau.54 

At  the  operational  level,  DoS  has  increased  its  emphasis  on  the  Political  Advisor 

(POLAD)  program.  The  POLAD  program  consists  of  senior  DoS  Foreign  Service 

Officers  assigned  to  all  geographical  and  functional  combatant  commands  in  order  to 

provide  the  necessary  linkage  between  the  military  commands  and  the  DoS.55  For  the 

United  States  Southern  Command  (SOUTFICOM)  and  the  United  States  Africa 

Command  the  senior  POLADs  also  hold  the  title  of  Civilian  Deputy  to  the  Commander. 

Most  combatant  commands  have  also  developed  staff  sections  dedicated  to 

interagency  coordination  and  outreach. 

Indeed,  the  Combatant  Commands  have  likewise  incorporated  interagency 

partners  into  their  planning  processes.  A  great  example  reflecting  the  trend  among 

combatant  commands  to  improve  interagency  collaboration  is  reflected  in  a  July  2010 

Government  Accountability  report  on  SOUTHCOM  interagency  collaboration  efforts: 

SOUTFICOM  demonstrates  a  number  of  key  practices  that  enhance  and 
sustain  collaboration  with  interagency  and  other  stakeholders  toward 
achieving  security  and  stability  in  the  region.  These  practices  include: 
establishing  mutually  reinforcing  strategies  with  partners,  leveraging 
capabilities,  and  establishing  means  to  operate  across  multiple  agencies 
and  organizations.  For  example,  the  command  has  defined  and 
established  a  directorate  to  develop  compatible  policies  and  procedures 
that  facilitate  collaboration  across  agencies  and  organizations,  and  put  in 
place  mechanisms  to  share  information  with  interagency  and  other 
stakeholders  regularly  and  frequently.56 
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Nevertheless,  despite  the  great  strides  in  interagency  collaboration  and  unprecedented 
interagency  presence  at  the  combatant  commands,  the  process  basically  remains  ad 
hoc  at  the  operational  level  as  there  is  no  authoritative  mechanism  to  ensure  unified 
action  in  the  conduct  of  shaping  activities. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  interagency  collaboration  challenge.  Under  ideal 
circumstances  with  sufficient  time  and  resources,  the  interagency  process  and 
collaboration  works  fairly  well.  Nevertheless,  despite  improvements  in  the  NSC,  the 
policy  distance  from  Washington  to  the  field  remains  great,  and  interagency 
collaboration  remains  insufficient  to  allow  for  the  effective  engagement  and  shaping 
required  in  the  National  Security  Strategy. 

Recommendations 

If  we  collectively  seek  to  efficiently  project  national  power  abroad  to  shape  a 
global  environment  based  upon  the  goals  stated  in  the  National  Security  Strategy,  we 
collectively  need  to  consider  ways  to  decrease  policy  dissonance  and  strengthen  not 
only  unity  of  effort,  but  also  unity  of  command  at  the  regional  and  country  team  level. 

The  most  effective  way  to  ensure  interagency  collaboration  would  be  to  create  an 
authoritative  interagency  mechanism  at  the  regional  level  with  cross  cutting  authorities. 

If  such  change  seems  too  challenging  at  this  point,  than  at  a  minimum,  greater  “whole  of 
government”  interagency  participation  should  occur  in  the  development  of  the  US  Chief 
of  Mission’s  Integrated  Country  Strategy.  If  this  measure  also  proves  ineffective,  than 
Congress  should  reconsider  the  development  of  an  interagency  Goldwater-Nichols  to 
maximize  government  efficiency  in  the  projection  of  national  power. 
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Modify  Unified  Command  Plan 

As  argued  in  this  paper,  most  of  the  interagency  friction  is  the  result  of  a  gap 
created  by  lack  of  interagency  authoritative  capacity  or  integration  below  the  national 
level.  In  The  Death  of  the  Combatant  Command?  Toward  a  Joint  Interagency 
Approach,57  authors  Buchanan,  Davis  and  Wright  propose  filling  the  gap  with  a  standing 
civilian  led  interagency  organization  that  would  replace  the  current  unified  command 
plan.  Drawing  on  U.S.  interagency  experience  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  the  authors  posit 
one  element  of  national  power  should  not  be  responsible  for  integrating  the  others.  Also 
pointing  to  the  lack  of  a  directive  authority  at  the  regional  level,  the  authors  advocate  for 
a  cross  cutting  civilian  organization  capable  of  ensuring  unity  of  effort.58 

This  recommendation  has  merit.  The  preponderance  of  our  national  power 
projection  each  day  is  conducted  during  Phase  0  shaping  and  engagement  operations, 
which  we  use  in  our  attempt  to  influence  and  lead  an  “international  system  that  can 
meet  the  challenges  our  times.”59  When  a  contingency  occurs,  the  designated  lead 
agency  is  then  expected  to  leverage  appropriate  interagency  and  international  partners 
for  support  in  its  attempt  to  coordinate  and  maintain  unity  of  effort.  The  challenges 
inherent  to  this  expectation  are  the  same  as  those  explained  in  The  Death  of  the 
Combatant  Command?  Toward  a  Joint  Interagency  Approach.60  The  goal  of  Phase  0 
operations  is  to  shape  and  engage  a  country/region  in  pursuit  of  stated  national  security 
goals.  Phase  0  is  a  whole  of  government  endeavor.  When  a  contingency  occurs,  it  is 
still  a  whole  of  government  endeavor.  There  are  no  military  pure  solutions.  As  such,  we 
should  consider  ways  to  maintain  or  strengthen  unity  of  command  in  lieu  of  just  unity  of 
effort.  An  empowered  civilian  led  interagency  construct  at  the  operational/geographical 
command  level  would  improve  efficiency  of  our  shaping  efforts  abroad. 
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In  Beyond  Goldwaters-Nichols  II  (BG-N  II),  the  authors  highlight  unity  of  effort  in 
interagency  operations  a  necessity,  but  fall  short  of  advocating  a  revamp  of  the  Unified 
Command  Plan. 61  BG-N  II  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  our  political  system,  short  of 
the  President’s  “temporary  emergency  power,”  does  not  provide  an  inclusive  national 
security  command  and  control  system  giving  the  President  command  authority  over  the 
non-DoD  national  security  agencies.62  BG-N  II  does  not  advocate  a  new  Goldwater- 
Nichols  for  the  interagency,  and  proffers  increased  efforts  at  coordination  and 
professional  development  to  achieve  unity  of  effort  in  lieu  of  a  legislated  interagency 
unity  of  command.63 

Nevertheless,  a  regionally  oriented  unified  interagency  command  structure  would 
facilitate  more  efficient  Phase  0  operations  and  allow  for  a  more  fluid  transition  in 
response  to  any  unforeseen  contingency.  The  administration/construct  of  such  an 
organization  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper;  however,  one  could  look  at  the  evolution 
of  US  Southern  Command  and  US  Africa  Command  to  see  how  it  may  look.  Both 
commands  have  sought  to  establish  an  interagency  and  partner  oriented  organization 
versus  a  warfighting  command.  As  a  test  case,  DOD’s  2008  Guidance  for  the 
Employment  of  Force  required  SOUTHCOM  and  AFRICOM  to  seek  broader 
interagency  involvement  in  developing  its  theater  security  cooperation  plan.64 

SOUTFICOM  subsequently  involved  numerous  interagency  partners  in  the 
construct  of  its  Phase  0  TSCP  plans.  Such  coordination  allowed  SOUTFICOM  to  “to 
identify  resources  to  leverage  by  identifying  which  partners  were  best  positioned  to  have 
the  greatest  effect  on  a  specific  objective  and  by  identifying  specific  programs,  activities, 
and  operations  that  other  interagency  partners  engage  in  that  include  similar 
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objectives.”65  As  a  result  of  this  effort,  SOUTHCOM’s  2009  Theater  Campaign  Plan 
included  thirty  theater  objectives,  of  which  interagency  partners  led  twenty-two.66  The 
author  is  unaware  of  other  departments  or  agencies  conducting  such  interagency 
collaboration  in  the  development  of  Phase  0  plans. 

Such  efforts  at  improving  Phase  0  regional  theater  engagement  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  combatant  commands.  In  theory,  to  fulfill  national  security  objectives  all 
agencies  should  look  at  ways  to  support  as  well  as  be  supported.  Instead  of  a  military 
commander  with  a  strong  interagency  coordination  cell,  we  should  consider  an  NSC-lite 
construct  served  by  a  primary  staff  representing  the  DIME-FIL.  This  senior  staff  would 
not  relinquish  its  respective  agency  authorities  and  have  directive  authority  back  to  their 
parent  organizations  similar  to  the  combatant  commander  through  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Even  if  the  designated  commander/director  did  not  have  formal  lines  of 
authority  to  the  DIME-FIL  staff,  the  senior  nature  of  the  staff  members  and  connectivity 
to  the  National  Security  Staff  and  department  heads  would  allow  for  increased 
collaboration  in  Phase  0  and  throughout  contingencies.  This  NSC-like  interagency  staff 
would  serve  as  an  important  strategic  and  operational  linkage  from  the  NSC  to  the 
country  teams  and  interagency  task  forces  in  the  field.  Increased  interagency  unity  of 
command  at  this  level  could  provide  the  authoritative  mechanism  that  would  minimize 
policy  dissonance  and  reduce  interagency  friction.  Operational,  budgetary,  and 
informational  collaboration  would  increase  and  stovepipes  would  be  minimized. 

Such  an  organizational  construct  would  undoubtedly  raise  questions  of  authority 
and  pose  a  challenge  to  institutional  bureaucratic  interests,  but  would  force  a  dialogue 
on  roles  and  responsibilities.  Take  the  drive  for  regional  public-private  partnerships  as 
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an  example.  Should  DoD  be  the  lead  in  developing  such  relationships?  Or,  is  this  the 
purview  of  USAID  or  DoS?  Or,  does  each  agency  have  the  claim  to  such  relationships? 
Should  such  a  relationship  occur  at  the  country  team  level,  or  on  a  regional  basis? 
Without  interagency  awareness  and  dialogue  on  the  topic,  our  collective  efforts  are 
potentially  disarticulated,  redundant  and  confusing  to  those  with  we  wish  to  partner. 

An  example  of  how  such  a  construct  can  work  is  seen  in  Joint  Interagency  Task 
Force  South  (JIATF-S),  which  is  a  functional  task  force  established  to  counter  illicit 
trafficking  and  counter-terrorism  primarily  in  the  SOUTHCOM  area  of  responsibility.67 
This  taskforce  is  a  joint,  interagency,  multinational  organization  established  through 
memorandums  of  understanding  where  participating  organizations  see  the  benefit  of 
collaboration.  Close  proximity  of  JIATF-S  partners  allows  for  required  personal 
relationships  and  the  cross  cutting  authorities  to  match  the  right  mix  agencies 
capabilities  to  respond  to  a  wide  variety  of  narcotics  trafficking  related  events.68  A 
unified  interagency  command  structure  with  similar  cross  cutting  authorities  could  occur 
initially  without  significant  legislative  changes.  Leadership  of  such  a  creation  could  be 
either  a  senior  DoS  representative  as  the  lead  agency  for  foreign  policy,  or  an  appointed 
NSC  representative  relocated  from  the  National  Security  Staff  to  the  regional  focused 
command. 

Revamped  Whole  of  Government  Approach  to  Planning  at  the  Embassy 

Another  way  to  reduce  policy  dissonance  and  improve  efficiency  in  Phase  0 
operations  is  to  strengthen  the  planning  process  at  the  US  Missions  abroad.  DoS 
transition  to  a  three  year  “Integrated  Country  Strategy  (ICS)”  for  US  Embassy  Missions 
is  a  nascent  initiative,  but  a  marked  improvement  from  previous  planning.  As 
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mentioned,  the  ICS  is  referred  to  as  the  Ambassador’s  plan.  As  the  President’s 
designated  representative,  the  Ambassador  is  the  senior  interagency  official  in  country. 

Although  the  DoS  normally  leads  the  staffing  process  to  develop  the  ICS, 
measures  should  be  taken  to  “ensure”  the  ICS  is  a  collaborative  interagency  product. 
Unfortunately,  interagency  planning  at  the  Embassy  is  susceptible  to  the  same  “tyranny 
of  the  inbox”  that  affects  the  NSC  strategic  planning.  Country  Teams  are  not  equipped 
with  robust  staffs,  nor  have  the  training  to  develop  interagency  plans.  As  a  result,  the 
potential  exists  for  minimal  representation  during  what  should  otherwise  be  a  whole  of 
government-developed  strategy  at  the  country  team  level.  The  DoS  has  developed  an 
ICS  support  staff;  however,  all  agencies  with  a  vested  interest  in  shaping  should  provide 
additional  support  to  assist  in  country  level  strategy  development. 

Time  for  a  new  “Goldwater-Nichols”  Act? 

The  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  of  1986  came  to  fruition  after  the  inability  of  DoD’s 
military  services  to  collaborate  effectively  in  the  conduct  of  joint  operations.  In  the 
twenty-five  years  since  Goldwaters-Nichols,  the  US  DoD  has  excelled  as  the  world’s 
preeminent  joint  force.  DoD  plans,  shapes,  engages,  fights,  and  recovers  as  a  joint 
force.  Goldwater-Nichols  was  key  to  integrating  the  disparate  service  functions. 

Given  the  current  global  strategic  environment  we  must  plan  and  execute  as  a 
unified  force,  which  includes  all  the  elements  of  national  power.  As  argued  in  this 
paper,  the  current  interagency  projection  of  national  power  remains  deficient.  As  argued 
by  CSIS  in  2005: 

Interagency  operations  are  no  longer  rare.  Yet  crises  are  still  managed 
largely  on  a  case  by  case  basis,  with  interagency  coordination 
mechanisms  reinvented  each  time.  While  such  ad  hoc  processes  are 
agile,  they  are  neither  coherent  nor  durable.  Since  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  today's  crisis  will  be  the  last,  it  makes  sense  to  plan  for  the 
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next  one.  So  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  national  security  efforts 
begins  by  institutionalizing  strategic  planning  for  national  security.69 

Almost  ten  years  later,  our  whole  of  government  Phase  0  planning  and  implementation 

remains  deficient.  Clearly,  key  executive  and  congressional  leaders  have  taken 

important  steps  to  improve  our  collective  ability  to  engage  and  shape  the  global 

environment  desired  in  the  National  Security  Strategy.  We  are  making  progress; 

however,  the  global  strategic  environment  will  only  increase  in  complexity.  If  unity  of 

action  cannot  be  achieved  through  the  current  system  of  Presidential  Directives,  MOUs, 

and  ad  hoc  planning  efforts,  then  Congress  should  consider  legislation  that  does.70 

Cooperation  among  the  interagency  is  better  than  it  has  ever  been.  Our  senior 

leaders  recognize  the  need  to  continue  to  improve  this  cooperation  if  we  are  to 

collectively  shape  a  global  strategic  environment  that  can  answer  the  challenges  of  the 

VUCA  world.  The  world  is  indeed  changing  fast.  Our  future  national  security 

necessitates  we  keep  pace. 
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